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Obligation lies not least in the success with which he meets individ- 
ualism on its own ground. This ground is distinctly, if crudely, 
metaphysical. The individualist, not to mention the anarchist, is 
indifferent to the historical, and directly opposed to the positive, 
treatment of the subject. To have met this evolutional danger in 
its very brunt, and to have met it with large, calm reasonableness, is 
a distinct merit. 

But there is an even greater value attaching to the work performed 
by Professor Green. The negative character of the laissez-faire 
period has left grievous evils to accumulate; and has allowed needful 
positive reforms to go at a snail's pace, if it has not been positively 
hostile to them. Indeed, the individualistic and anarchistic mani- 
festations are danger signals arising from that very neglect or 
opposition. In restoring the maimed state to its fullness of function, 
while yet making the latter coincident absolutely with the needs for 
protection and development of the individual's highest good, Professor 
Green sets up a standard by which all existing institutions and all 
proposed reforms may with safety be tested. Altogether, therefore, 
Professor Green's book is at the present moment the best text on its 
particular specialty for the hands of our collegiate youth. 

Wm. J. Eckoff. 
Chicago, III. j 

La Teoria del Valore nella Storia della Dottrine e dei Fatti 
Economici. Di G. Ricca Salerno. Roma, Accademia dei Lincei, 
1894. 

The distinguished Palermitan professor whose work is before us 
tells us that it is the result of a conviction that the theory of value 
has not yet received adequate historical treatment. His purpose, 
therefore, is to make a full and critical examination of the develop- 
ment of the theory, with especial reference to the objective economic 
phenomena that have accompanied the evolution. That such a 
study is of the highest importance cannot be questioned ; and the 
qualifications of the author for the task no one would venture to 
dispute. While, therefore, we may not be satisfied that all the 
vexed questions about value are finally settled in the present volume, 
a summary of its contents cannot fail to be both interesting and 
suggestive. 

Taking up first the general principle of value, Ricca Salerno starts 
from the theory of final utility, undertaking to show its historical 
development and its dynamic character. He reduces the theory 
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substantially to this: the formation of value depends on two 
elements, the natural utility of things and the limitation of their 
quantity in relation to the demand. Now, the quantitative limitation 
of things constitutes the specific condition of wealth and value. 
The fundamental economic proportion takes the form of an equation, 
or utilitarian correspondence, between the amount of the work per- 
formed and the value of the products, and this equation subsists 
through all economic stages. 

According to the author, Ricardo has given us in his theory an 
admirable analysis of some concrete instances of the law of value ; 
but in formulating that law in accordance with those cases alone, he 
has failed to rise to a synthetic general principle, or to reach the 
hidden cause of value. Marx's theory has perfected Ricardo's, by 
making labor the basis of value ; but it has failed to account for the 
ultimate cause of value, namely, the relative utility of commodities, 
by which the distribution of productive forces among the various 
branches of production is determined. The real foundation of value 
is utility, not natural, not absolute, but relative — that is to say, 
utility in relation to the varying nature and intensity of needs, and 
to the amount of the commodities ready for use. 

But the weak point in the utilitarian theory consists, according to 
Ricca Salerno, in this, that it refers to wealth produced under 
certain circumstances, while production and needs are relative facts 
depending on historical economic conditions. The reasoning of the 
utilitarian theorists moves in a vicious circle : the importance of the 
last needs, by which the final utility for the individual, or say the 
value of wealth, is determined, depends upon the relative amount of 
wealth itself. Now, as this amount has to be reproduced, it presup- 
poses a proportion of value already established, by which production 
may be regulated and labor stimulated and guided. To go out of 
this vicious circle, the various economic relations must be taken 
back to the fundamental correspondence between the quantity of the 
work performed and the value of the wealth produced. 

The general principle of value being thus laid down, Ricca Salerno 
proceeds to examine its transformations through the different 
historical phases of economic conditions. In the primitive economic 
forms, he says, the conditions being uniform and the means of 
production simple, the value of products was entirely proportional 
to the amount of labor required to create them. Owing to the 
scantiness of capital, the difficulty and slowness of its accumulation, 
the fewness of the tools and materials applied to production, and the 
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small intervals of time between the performance of the work and 
the obtaining of the products, the correspondence between the 
amount of labor and the value of its products was real and perfect. 
Under these conditions the worker was independent, and labor, 
capital and land were united. 

But in the process of time production became diversified, capital 
was applied to it in different forms and increasing proportions, and 
a profound economic change followed. In fact, the proportion of 
indirect labor performed, or in other words, the amount of previous 
labor materialized in capital, went on increasing steadily; the 
intervals between the performance of the work and the completed 
production of the resulting commodities, came to vary greatly, and 
this caused differences in value. To be sure, the fundamental 
equation between labor and the value of its products remained, but 
it underwent modifications and transformations, owing to the inter- 
vention of capital and the varying proportions in which it was 
applied to production. These circumstances have been, according 
to Ricca Salerno, overlooked by the socialists, who have judged the 
present state of economic relations by the same criterion and the 
same laws that are applicable to primitive stages. Ricardo, on the 
contrary, clearly perceived that his law did not apply to cases in 
which there were differences in the duration of capital, in the 
proportion between capital and labor, and in the length of time 
required by the productive process. Unfortunately, he considered 
such cases as exceptions — exceptions all important in the present 
state of social economy — and at the same time made the mistake of 
formulating an abstract and unchangeable principle, while the 
principle of value is essentially dynamic. 

Now, in the historical development of economic relations the 
originally uniform correspondence between the amount of labor and 
the utility of wealth has been replaced by a specific, manifold, vari- 
able correspondence, which assumes different aspects according to 
differences in the productive periods and in the local conditions 
under which labor is performed. After the first stage, in which the 
uniform equation between labor and value obtains, the economic 
evolution is represented by three classes of cases: (a) As to 
agricultural products, the equation establishes itself between the final 
utility of such products and the greater amount of labor required to 
grow on less favored soils the last portion of them that is necessary. 
(6) Where fixed capital contributes to production in higher propor- 
tions, the value of the commodities increases as the proportion of 
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fixed capital is larger. (<r) The value relations among products vary 
with the variation of the times intervening before they are ready for 
use. In fact, present commodities have a higher value than future 
commodities, since the former depend on work already performed, 
that is, performed at an earlier date. 

These deviations from the correspondence between labor and 
value appear as the process of production grows complex. The 
higher value of products referable to earlier labor, materialized in 
capital, is, then, ascribed to the tools and materials by means of 
which the productive period is lengthened. But it is a mistake, says 
Ricca Salerno, to ascribe to capital, on this account, a special 
productiveness and a part in giving value to the product. The 
converse is true. The product does not acquire a greater value 
from needing a greater proportion of materials and tools; on the 
contrary, these tools and materials — capital — acquire a differential 
reflex value from the high value of the product, corresponding to 
labor of an earlier date. 

By this theory Ricca Salerno accounts not only for the profit of 
capital but also for the rent of land in the present stage of economic 
development. Rent, he says, is not properly the result of the differ- 
ent productiveness of soils, but of the greater labor rendered neces- 
sary by production on less fertile lands. Indeed, as the latter are 
gradually used for cultivation, and the value of the product of the 
best soils no longer corresponds, except partially, to the quantity of 
labor applied to them, a balance is left, which consolidates itself in 
the better soils, and proceeds from the differential labor bestowed 
upon the less fertile ones. 

The owners of commodities now reaay for use, or of agricultural 
produce grown upon the more favored soils, receive in exchange a 
value more than proportionate to the quantity of labor expended in 
production, and, therefore, an excess of wealth, which constitutes 
respectively profit and rent. From this differentiation in value arise 
all the phenomena of the various classes in production, the differ- 
ences in individual shares of the products, and the distinction of 
profit or rent and labor. 

Starting from these principles, Ricca Salerno criticises the various 
doctrines of value, particularly the doctrine of cost. In all these doc- 
trines the derived phenomena of value have, in his opinion, been mis- 
taken for its fundamental characteristics ; the transitory effects of its 
alterations have been mistaken for results of its permanent con- 
stitution. In seeking the cause and the law of value in labor, in 
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land, in capital, in the efforts and sacrifices required by production, 
that is, in the partial and reflex manifestations of value, economists 
have failed to detect the general principle which determines its 
nature, its various phases and their intimate connection with each 
other. They have inverted the order of effect and cause, and have 
made value the effect of economic facts and relations of which it is 
really the cause. 

The author proceeds next to explain the dynamics of exchange, 
starting from the principle of relative utility. In the discussion of 
this particular subject, he accepts — not, however, without enlarging 
and illustrating it — the doctrine of Bohm-Bawerk. All the phenomena 
of distribution are thus brought into connection with the theory of 
value : the capitalist draws his profit from the exchange of a finished 
product for a commodity surrendered at some previous time ; the 
workman receives his wages as an amount of present commodities 
exchanged for the future product ; the landlord gets his rent from 
the exchange of his agricultural products for manufactured ones, in 
the measure determined by the most costly production. The differ- 
ences in values in wealth obtained at different times and places, 
determine the comparative utility that gives rise to the aforesaid 
exchanges, whereof they at the same time constitute the basis. 

In the last part of his work Ricca Salerno delineates, with great 
vigor of synthesis and breadth of learning, the economic evolution 
in its successive stages. In these the progressive increase of popu- 
lation brings about various determinations of value, about which 
social relations and the whole economic constitution shape them- 
selves. Thus he interprets the various phases of economic history, 
down to the capitalistic system prevailing in our days. 

Limitations of space forbid any extended criticism of the suggestive 
theory which I have very summarily outlined. For reasons stated 
on other occasions, I do not accept the Austrian theory of value, 
which Professor Ricca Salerno has endeavored to make fruitful 
by the application of the historical method. To connect, as the author 
does, all the principal economic phenomena with one fundamental 
principle, involves the exercise of great ingenuity and produces a 
plausible appearance of logical acuteness ; but on close examination, 
it is hard to escape the impression that this unification is somewhat 
forced and artificial. Again, the conclusions at which he arrives 
through his investigations concerning value are discouraging. It is 
useless, he says, to seek for anything real in value in exchange — to 
search for the secret of the objectivity of value. An objective basis 
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of value is mere delusion. All we actually have is but a variety of 
individual values and relative differences between utilities, where- 
from exchange arises. But surely Professor Ricca Salerno must 
admit that when the fundamental phenomenon, upon which all the 
others are made to depend, is reduced to an expression so vague and 
inconsistent, and when its objectiveness, moreover, is absolutely 
denied, the situation is not inspiring. If his view were true, what 
would become of the whole science of economics ? 

Lastly, the interpretation which Ricca Salerno gives of the historic 
evolution of economic conditions, while ingenious, would seem to 
require a much ampler treatment, and a better support of historical 
investigation. Although diverging from Loria's, it unmistakably has 
some points of contact with it ; and, on this account a comparison 
of the two interpretations would be advisable. 

But all the queries one may sincerely raise can in no degree 
diminish the importance of Ricca Salerno's researches. These may 
leave the everlasting question of value still open, but they certainly 
furnish what may without the least exaggeration be called the best 
scientific contribution of our day to its solution. jj go r abbeno 
University of Modena. 

Ecottomics and Socialism. A Demonstration of the Cause and 
Cure of Trade Depressions and National Poverty. By F. M. 
Laycock, LL.B. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1895. — 
390 pp. 

This book reviews the more fundamental principles of economics 
for the purpose of testing the claims of socialism, on the one hand, and 
of the single tax, on the other. A primary object of the work is to 
point out the contrast between these two ideas, and to establish 
the fallacy of socialism and the beneficence of the single tax. The 
author believes in a natural and individualistic system of industry ; 
and his view of what may be realized under such a system is intensely 
optimistic : " If, then, mankind pays each man, as nearly as it 
can judge, according to the service he renders, it follows that, with 
equality of opportunity, he who receives most renders most service." 
This result, he admits, is not yet realized ; but he contends that it 
may be gradually approached if the civil power shall be so exercised 
as to ensure the necessary equality of opportunity, and that the 
most important measure tending in this direction is the concentra- 
tion of all taxes into a tax on land. 



